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PRIVATEERS AND PIRATES OF THE WEST INDIES 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the work of policing 
the seas was given over to the casual attention of the royal navies of 
Europe. When piracy became so flagrant that it dared enter the 
very ports, a few men-of-war, generally the older, battered, less sea- 
worthy vessels, would be detailed to suppress the pirates. These, 
after a sedate patrol of the coasts and the capture of a chance-met 
offender or so, would report the seas clear and lie up for repairs. 
Yet no sooner were they out of commission than the pests were back 
from the Scilly Isles, or the Orkneys, or the Canaries, or the deso- 
late creeks and coves of Ireland, from any hiding-place or from the 
open sea, and the merchantmen must protect themselves again as 
best they could. 

Under such trifling restraint, piracy continued undiscouraged in 
European waters. In the West Indies it flourished openly, almost 
respectably. There the sea was broken by a multitude of islands 
affording safe anchorage and refuge, with wood, water, even pro- 
visions for the taking. There the colonies of the great European 
powers, grouped within a few days' sail of one another, were forever 
embroiled in current European wars which gave the stronger of 
them excuse for preying on the weaker and seemed to make legiti- 
mate the constant disorder of those seas. There trade was rich but 
settlement thin and defense difficult. There the idle, the criminal, 
and the poverty-stricken were sent to ease society in the Old World. 
By all these conditions piracy was fostered, and for two centuries 
throve ruinously, partly as an easy method of individual enrichment, 
partly as an instrument of practical politics. 

Piracy in the Indies began with the beginnings of Spanish colo- 
nization, in the high-handed actions of traders from all the European 
states, who ventured into the Caribbean in defiance of Spanish pro- 
hibitions. By the middle of the sixteenth century religious and 
patriotic zeal had become the justification of deliberate robbery of 
Spanish subjects by the Protestants of other nations. No catch- 
word was ever truer than " No peace beyond the Line " during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; in 1684 one finds the translator 
of Bucaniers of America still declaiming it with conviction: "We 
know that no Peace could ever be established beyond the Line, since 
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the first possession of the West-Indies by the Spaniards, till the 
burning of Panama." 1 

It is probable that only a small portion of the violence committed 
in the Indies would square with the legal theory of piracy : generally 
speaking, the robbers were not hostes hutnani generis, but enemies 
of Spain ; furthermore, the majority of them sailed under letters of 
marque or reprisal, which legally authorized them to seize Spanish 
ships and goods. These privateers' commissions were issued freely 
by belligerent powers to almost any ship-owner that applied for one, 
and as cruising for prizes was often a profitable speculation, a great 
many people did apply who were not concerned in the outcome of 
the war. In peace, letters of marque were an instrument of private 
redress, whereby a state authorized certain of its subjects who had 
received injury at the hands of foreigners to obtain compensation 
at the expense of the subjects of the offending state. Before letters 
of marque were granted, the injured party was obliged to have peti- 
tioned the sovereign of the aggressors for redress, and only in case 
of a refusal or unreasonable delay of justice was he permitted to 
take the law into his own hands. 2 As an instrument of justice 
this system must have been most commonly a failure. The exact 
amount of the injury could seldom be determined, and, when it 
could, the measure of indemnity claimed was apt to be in generous 
excess. The practice was a survival of the medieval treatment of 
aliens, and flourished in the time when justice between the subjects 
of one state and those of another was a matter of diplomacy and 
not of law. 

In the Indies the last vestige of justice in the reprisal system 
disappeared, and English and Dutch, French and Portuguese ped- 
dled letters of marque freely to one another, and regularly to the 

'John Esquemeling, Bucaniers of America (London, 1684), preface to the 
second edition. Although the introductory portion of this book, dealing with the 
pirates of Tortuga, is plainly romance grounded on hearsay, the part which deals 
with Morgan's adventures is confirmed by several narratives found in the Calendar 
of State Papers and later referred to in this article. The book was originally 
written in Dutch, printed at Amsterdam in 1678, and thereafter translated into 
Spanish, English, and French. Esquemeling is a fictitious name, but the author was 
probably a follower of Morgan as he represents himself, and his narrative, allow- 
ing for some fancifulness of details since the book was intended to entertain, is 
reliable. Morgan himself sued the printer of the English edition for calling him 
a pirate, whereas he was a privateer, and recovered £300 or £400 damages, but 
seems to have taken exception to nothing else said about him in the book. See 
Correspondence of the Family of Hatton (Camden Soc. Pub.), II. 225. 

2 Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace, bk. III., ch. 11., sec. 4 ; also F. R. Stark, 
The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris (New York, 1897), 
PP- 53 ff. 
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disadvantage of Spain, the richest prey in those parts. 3 Privateer- 
ing became a profession having no necessary connection with the 
politics, commerce, or religion of those that practised it, though all 
of these motives continued to be used to disguise individual cupidity. 
By the Spaniard, since it mattered little by what rope he were 
hanged, privateers were regarded as pirates, as in act they were; 
captured privateers were treated no more leniently than the robbers 
who could show no papers. 4 Letters of marque were desirable as a 
protection from the interference of neutrals, and because they 
enabled the holder to bring his prize into port and sell it, not because 
they minimized the danger to his life. 

The French appear to have been the first piratical invaders of 
the Indies. It is possible that the close commercial relations be- 
tween Spain and Portugal first brought the French overseas to 
trade in Brazil, 8 whence it was no far step, either morally or geo- 
graphically, to plundering raids in the Indies. As early as 15 13, 
the Casa de Contratacion at Seville was obliged to provide two 
caravels to protect the coasts of Cuba. 6 In 1521 the necessity of 
defending the lengthening coast-line of the Spanish colonies on the 
Main as well as among the islands led to the fitting out of a line of 
guarda costas for constant service in those seas. 7 The interminable 
wars of Francis I. and Charles V. gave French seamen impulse and 
excuse for a long series of marauding expeditions by land as well 
as by sea. A Milanese, Girolamo Benzoni, who has left an ac- 
count of his travels in the Indies between 1541 and 1556, tells a 

'Jean Baptiste Labat, a Dominican friar, who travelled in the French Indies 
in 1696, in praising Governor Ogeron of Tortuga, testifies to the freedom with 
which privateers' commissions were exchanged: " On n'a jamais vu de Gouvernevr 
plus desinteresse que lui. A peine vouloit-il recevoir une legere portion de ce qui 
lui revenoit pour son droit des Commissions qu'il donnoit quand nous etions en 
Guerre. Et lorsque nous etions en Paix avec les Espagnols, et que nos Flibustiers 
n'ayant rien a faire auroient pu se retirer chez les Anglois de la Jamaique, et y 
conduire leurs prises, il avoit soin de leur faire venir des Commissions de Portugal 
qui etoit pour lors en Guerre avec l'Espagne, en vertu desquelles nos Flibustiers 
continuoient de se rendre redoubtables aux Espagnols." Nouveau Voyage anx 
Isles de VAmerique (The Hague, 1724), II. 210-211. 

4 J. de Veitia Linage, The Spanish Rule of Trade to the West Indies, trans- 
lated from the Spanish by John Stevens, London, 1702, p. 173: "The Admirals 
have order to put to Death any Pyrates they shall take ... if they think fit not 
to put them to Death, they are to deliver them Prisoners at the India house. 
Formerly all were reputed Pyrates that were found beyond the Canary-Islands, 
Sailing towards the West-Indies." 

5 E. J. Payne thus accounts for the early appearance of the French on the 
coasts of South America. History of the New World called America (Oxford, 
1892), I. 279. 

• Coleccidn de Documentos Ineditos del Archivos de Indias, series II., vol. VI., 
no. 281. 

7 Monson's Tracts (Navy Records Soc), II. 321. 
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picturesque story of a French corsair who, in 1538, extorted a 
ransom of seven hundred ducats from the town of Havana, and, 
being chased by three Spanish ships, made prize of all three, then 
returned to Havana, and compelled another ransom to atone for the 
indignity of pursuit. 8 

The discovery of the mines of Potosi in 1545 and the astound- 
ing rumors of the treasure Spain reaped from them, made the 
security of ships and towns in the Indies still more precarious. 
From this time, too, the Huguenot seamen from Rochelle and 
Dieppe began their piratical cruisings along the Main and among 
the islands. These fanatics were the most ruthless and cruel of all 
the freebooters that sailed those seas. They cut down their prison- 
ers like dogs or devoted them to a slow torture in which they lingered 
miserably for days ; the towns that fell into their hands were burned 
after being pillaged. By the middle of the sixteenth century nearly 
all the important coast settlements of Spanish America had been 
sacked at least once. 

Laudonniere's Huguenot colony in Florida was regarded by 
Menendez, who destroyed it, as an attempt to establish headquarters 
conveniently close to Spanish dominions, whence their pirates could 
pounce upon the Mexican fleet before it reached Havana, or even 
seize upon Cuba. 9 Laudonniere himself tells of the difficulty he had 
in restraining his soldiers who " would enterprise somewhat against 
the King of Spaines Subjects ". 10 His soldiers reasoned that " if 
their enterprise should bee misliked withall in France, they should 
bee alwayes able, by reason of the great wealth that they should 
gaine, to retire themselves into Italy, untill the heat were overpassed, 
and that in the meane season some warre would fall out, which 
would cause all this to be quite forgotten." 11 

That the English were not as prompt as the French in collecting 
a share of the Spanish treasure was not due to a more scrupulous 
conscience as regards piracy. Throughout the Middle Ages the 

"Benzoni, History of the New World (Hakluyt Soc. Pub.), XXIV. 102. The 
Col. Doc. Ined. contains numerous documents showing the constant dread of 
French privateers felt by Spanish officials in the West Indian coast towns, not 
only during the European wars but in the intervals between : series I., vol. I., pp. 
511, 513, 543, vol. XII., p. 49 ff . ; series II., vol. IV., p. 425, 440, vol. VI., pp. 22, 
23, 25, 36, 73. 256, 297, 364, 376, 384, 386, 436. 

9 Of the French in Florida Menendez wrote : " If they shall proceed to the 
Islands, with the intent of committing robbery and cruelties, or shall attempt to 
lie in wait for any fleet from New Spain, I may be able to spy them and give 
such favors as I may be able, on the one side or the other." Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Proceedings, second series, vol. VIII., p. 465. 

10 R. Hakluyt, Principal Navigations (Hakluyt Soc. ed.), IX. 40. 

11 Ibid. 
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Cinque Ports had swarmed with pirates who took toll of the com- 
merce that passed through the Narrow Seas, sometimes as free-lance 
auxiliaries to the royal fleet in time of war, but quite as often in 
unmitigated piracy, not caring whether the prize were enemy, ally, 
or Englishman. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, however, the English 
pirates had not the provocation to extend their sphere of activities 
to the Indies which the wars of Francis I. offered the French 
corsairs. In these wars England was as a general thing on the 
side of the Empire and against France. Commercially the relations 
of England and Spain had been amicably adjusted on the basis of 
mutual freedom of trade by the treaty of 1515. 12 The first English 
vessels to enter the Caribbean came with peaceable intentions of 
trade and discovery, and it was in the effort to break down the 
Spanish monopoly of trade in the New World that the English 
finally took up the rougher game already begun by the French. 13 

The voyages of John Hawkins in 1562, 1564, and 1567, mark the 
transition in England's relations with Spain from the peace and alli- 
ance of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary to the almost fanatic 
enmity of the time of Elizabeth. Hawkins's disregard of the prohi- 
bitions from Madrid that met him on his second trading voyage to 
the Indies, and again and more stringently in 1567, and his warlike 
methods of forcing trade, brought about a definite rupture of the 
peace in his battle with a Spanish fleet in the harbor of Vera Cruz, 
which in turn led to the ample protracted reprisals of Francis Drake 
and lesser privateers and pirates, and hastened the inevitable war 
with Spain. 

The recognized warfare of 1588 and the defeat of the Armada 
left the way to the Indies open, and English privateers in large 
numbers, nobles, courtiers, merchants, and ship-owners, crossed the 
Atlantic to seek easy fortunes for themselves, and, more or less 
incidentally, to win glory in serving their country. 14 The galleons 

12 J. Dumont, Corps Vniversel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens, vol. VI., pt. I., 
pp. 204-209. English statesmen tried vainly to stretch this treaty to include free 
trade to the Indies. See Historical Manuscripts Commission, MSS. of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, II. 230, also X. 146. 

13 The severe penalties threatened to foreigners trading to the Indies by the 
Spanish laws resulted in a great deal of fighting on the sea, and the barbarity 
of their occasional enforcement gave foreign traders excuse for assuming the 
offensive. See Veitia Linage, pp. 128-129. 

14 Sir William Monson gives a list of the English privateers that went to 
the Indies during the war, and adds : " And thus have more seamen been con- 
sumed than in all other actions or enterprises against Spain. And no man dares 
reprove it, because the Lord Admiral is interested in all such prizes as these 
unprofitable ships take." Monson's Tracts (Navy Records Soc), II. 238. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVI. 35 
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that carried the royal treasure to Spain sailed in fleets, protected 
from privateers by heavy armament and escorted by specially pro- 
vided men-of-war, 15 but the luckless islands and coast towns were not 
valuable enough for such costly protection and continued the prey ot 
every handful of ragamuffins that set upon them. The inhabitants 
had formed the habit as early as Hawkins's second voyage of scut- 
tling away to the forests whenever a strange sail appeared off their 
coasts. 18 This inertness of the Spanish colonists, their inability to 
defend themselves from attack, is a monotonously constant feature 
in the history of the Indies. Their assailants were usually few and 
armed haphazard, relying for success on the demoralizing effect of a 
surprise, and the Spaniards after close on a century of experience 
were always surprised and always demoralized. 

The death of Elizabeth and the conclusion of peace with Spain 
in 1604 closed English ports to Spanish prizes, and they remained 
closed during the reign of James. Throughout those endless, futile 
negotiations of the Spanish marriage the king's hand was heavy on 
such freebooters as fell in the way of his ships, and in final emphasis 
of his point of view he sent to execution Sir Walter Raleigh, one of 
the last of the Elizabethan sea-dogs " flesh'd in Spanish blood and 
ruine ".' 7 

In order to find a market for Spanish prizes from the Indies it 
became necessary for unreconstructed British seamen to seek authori- 
zation from some other power. Some asked for letters of marque 
from James's luckless son-in-law, the King of Bohemia. 18 Perhaps 
he saw the irony of inviting trouble in the West Indies when so much 
lay close at hand, for the letters were not forthcoming. In another 
quarter the English privateers received more encouragement. Spain 
was still trying to reduce to obedience the revolted Netherlands, 
and it is probable that many Englishmen served in Dutch privateers 
or themselves obtained letters of marque from the States General 

l5 Veitia Linage, pp. 192 ft. 

" " In this Island, notwithstanding that we were not within foure leagues of 
the Towne, yet were they so afraid, that not only the Governour himselfe, but also 
all the Inhabitants forsooke their Towne . . . and fled into the mountains." 
John Hawkins's second voyage in The Hawkins Voyages (Hakluyt Soc. Pub.), 
LVII. 26. 

" Raleigh could not believe that the king's scruples against privateering were 
proof against Spanish gold. He is said to have mentioned to Sir Francis Bacon 
his attempt to capture the Spanish Plate Fleet on his way home from Guiana. 
Bacon protested that such an act would have been piracy. " Oh ", replied Raleigh, 
" did you ever know of any that were pirates for millions ? they only that work 
for small things are pirates." The Discovery of the Large, Rich and Beautiful 
Empire of Guiana, performed by Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight (Hakluyt Soc. Pub.), 
vol. III., app., p. 221. 

K Cabala or Mysteries of State (London, 1663), p. 195. 
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during the reign of James. The Hollanders had made themselves 
redoubtable in the Indies after the fashion of the Elizabethan priva- 
teers in the last decade of the sixteenth century, and until the Peace 
of Westphalia their freebooters were a menace to Spanish com- 
merce and the royal treasure. 

Side by side with their privateering expeditions the Dutch carried 
on a profitable trade with the natives on the Main (and, when oppor- 
tunity favored, with the Spanish colonies), which had thriven in 
spite of Spain's efforts to stamp it out. 19 The Spaniards were con- 
vinced that Englishmen were assisting the Dutch in both capacities, 
and when they caught an English vessel in the West Indies, the crew 
was handed over to the Inquisition, whose tenderest mercies were 
the prison or the galleys. 20 In 1606, only two years after the peace, 
the English ambassador at Madrid complained of this treatment of 
English mariners, and received from the Duke of Lerma the reply 
that the admiral who had so used the men should be called to ac- 
count " for that he did not instantly execute them ". 21 

The French appear to have been relatively few in the Indies for 
almost a quarter of a century after the Edict of Nantes conceded 
security and religious privileges to the Huguenots in France. 22 
The field was clear for the Dutch and the English, and Thomas 
Gage, an English priest who began his travels in Spanish America 
in 1625, found the inhabitants in such abject dread of Hollanders 
and Englishmen that the rumor of their approach made them " sweat 
with a cold sweat ". 23 The outbreak of the war between Spain and 
England on the accession of Charles I. in 1625 enabled the English 

"Thomas Gray, an English sailor who had been a prisoner in Spain in 1600, 
reported on his return to England that a Spanish fleet of sixteen sail had been 
sent to the West Indies " to keep the Flemings and others from the trade of 
Margarita and Cumana and those parts ". Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, XI. 213. 

20 " The narrative of the voyage of Henry Challons, intended for Virginia ", in 
1606, tells of the capture of a number of English ships in the Indies. The writer 
concludes : " This I . . . noted to the end that it may be the better considered 
what numbers of ships and men have gone out of England, since the conclusion 
of the peace betweene England and Spaine, in the way of honest Trade and 
Traffique, and how many of them have miserably miscarried. Having beene 
slaine, drowned, hanged or pitifully captived, and thrust out of their ships and all 
their goods." Purchas His Pilgrimes (Hakluyt Soc. ed.), XIX. 296. Sir Thomas 
Roe, who had been sent by Prince Henry in 161 1 on an exploration in South 
America, wrote that the Spaniards used Englishmen worse than they did the 
Moors. Cal. St. P., Col., February 28, 161 1, p. 11. 

21 Ralph Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of Queen 
Elisabeth and King James I. (London, 1725), II. 221. 

22 Thirteen men of Rochelle were hanged for piracy in Brazil, however, in a 
year not far from 1610. The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt Soc. Pub.), 
vol. LXXX., bk. 11., pp. 326-327. 

20 T. Gage, New Survey of the West Indies (London, 1699), p. 422. 
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rovers to take up privateering under their own flag once more, until 
the peace of 1630 recalled them. 

At what date Europeans other than Spanish began actual settle- 
ment in the Indies is not exactly ascertainable. By the beginning of 
the seventeenth century Spanish occupation of the islands was con- 
fined to the Greater Antilles, and the settlements on these were 
scattered and sparsely populated. The whole arc of the Caribbees 
had been abandoned, in the case of some islands because of their 
unproductiveness, in that of others because they were inhabited by 
warlike natives not easy to dispossess. The available harbors of 
these smaller islands were known to the piratical seamen of the 
sixteenth century and to them they went for water and to careen 
their ships. The cattle introduced by the Spanish had, as early as 
1564, increased overwhelmingly 24 and were running wild in many 
of the islands, which furnished an easy means of provisioning after 
the long voyage over. Temporary camps were probably made by 
the crews while hunting, and by mariners whose ships had been 
wrecked on unguessed shoals along the coasts, or by the resistance 
of Spanish galleons. As time went on certain of these stations be- 
came permanent rendezvous where the corsairs assembled for their 
more ambitious expeditions. At first they had no national char- 
acter, but were road-houses for all strays and marauders in those 
seas. Guadeloupe was the first good harbor for ships coming from 
Europe, and Gage, who touched there in 1625, noticed that the 
canoes of the natives had been painted, some " by our English, some 
by the Hollanders, some by the French, as might appear by their 
several Arms, it being a common Road and Harbour to all Nations 
that sail to America ".'- 5 The hunting-ground in West Hispaniola, 
which became a famous resort of pirates, grew into a colony in 
much the same way. The hordes of wild cattle offered an easy sub- 
sistence and the sailor-hunters learned to cure the meat over wood- 
fires, Indian fashion, the product being called boucan. As this 
method of provisioning became more and more an established 
avocation of the pirates, they began to be called by the French, bou- 
caniers, which the English adopted as buccaneer. 2 * By what has 

24 Hawkins, on his second voyage to the West Indies, marvelled at the 
" exceeding plenty of cattell " which ran wild on Curagao and Santo Domingo. 
The Hawkins Voyages, pp. 36-37. 

20 Gage, p. 37. 

! ° " They eate all their meate broyled on the coales, and dressed in the smoake, 
which in their language they call Boucaned." Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, 
VIII. 456. Labat gives this derivation of the word, but carries it farther back 
with the statement that the Indian huts in which the meat was stored were called 
boncans. Vol. II., p. 201. 
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the appearance of an exchange of titles, the French took up the 
English word freebooter as flibustier, which has been translated 
back into English with a new meaning as filibuster. 27 

On the heels of this spontaneous, irregular colonization began 
a more orderly settlement undertaken with the countenance of the 
European states. England, France, and the Netherlands began the 
establishment of colonies in the West Indies almost simultaneously 
in 1625. 28 By 1650 all the Caribbees were pre-empted except Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent, and Santa Lucia, where the natives continued to 
hold their own. The buccaneer camps here and there among the 
islands were overwhelmed by the new tide of settlement. 

Spain watched this rush of colonization with misgiving for it 
seated her bitterest enemies at her doors. Several times Spanish 
forces drove out the trespassers in one or another of the islands, but 
as they were unable to garrison them sufficiently the former occu- 
pants would return and the work would be to do over again. 29 

By far the most troublesome neighbors to Spain were the Eng- 
lish on the island of Providence and the buccaneer settlements on 
Tortuga and Hispaniola. The former colony, established in the 
year of the peace, 1630, was so close to the Main that its ships were 
easily able to harass the important line of communication between 
Carthagena and Porto Bello. As a business venture the plantation 
seems not to have been a success, but as a base of warlike operations 
against Spanish ships it proved highly satisfactory. The Company 
of Providence Island, which directed the affairs of the colony from 
London, was at first anxious to avoid antagonizing the Spanish, but 
after 1635, in which year 'Spanish forces made a vain attempt to 
regain the island, the king allowed the adventurers to retaliate, 
promising that "whatever they should take in the West Indies by 
way of reprisal, should be adjudged lawful". 30 With this per- 
mission the company set about avenging the attack ; it engineered 
hostilities from England, appointed captains, issued instructions, and 
took account of prizes, like a board of war. Some of its captains 
held Dutch letters of marque as well as the English commissions. 31 

" Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universe!, under flibustier. 

x England claimed possession of Barbados in 1605, but actual settlement was 
not begun there till 1 624-1 625. C. P. Lucas, A Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies (Oxford, 1890), II. 49. On St. Kitts the beginnings of English 
colonization were made in 1623, but were insignificant until 1625, in which year 
a French colony was also established on the island. Ibid., p. 134. English 
and Dutch took possession of Santa Cruz jointly in 1625. Ibid., p. 50. 

28 Such attempts on the part of Spain to regain her lost possessions led to the 
expulsion of English and French settlers from St. Kitts and Tortuga, and of 
English from St. Martin's, Santa Cruz, and Providence. Thurloe, III. 59, 505. 

K Cal. St. P., Col., January 29, 1636, p. 220. 

31 Ibid., March 26, 1636, p. 226. 
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Gage passed the island in 1637 in a Spanish ship bound from Porto 
Bello to Carthagena, and wrote: "the greatest fear that possess'd 
the Spaniards in this Voyage, was about the Island of Providence, 
called by them Sta. Catarina or St. Katherine, whence they feared 
lest some English ships should come against them with great 
strength. They cursed the English in it, and call'd the Island a 
den of Thieves and Pirates." 32 At Carthagena Gage found about 
a dozen English prisoners from Providence who had been taken 
at sea and were awaiting transportation to Spain. 33 In 1641 the 
Spaniards finally succeeded in retaking the island. England ap- 
pears to have made no formal protest at the time, though at the 
outbreak of Cromwell's Spanish war some of the members of the 
Company of Providence Island received letters of marque in order 
that they might obtain compensation for their losses, 34 and in 1660 
they again petitioned for license of reprisal. 33 

The buccaneer colony of Tortuga was destined to become a still 
more annoying thorn in Spanish flesh. It was the outgrowth of 
the hunting establishment in western Hispaniola, recruited probably 
by French and English refugees expelled by the Spanish from St. 
Kitts and other colonies. In 1630 or thereabouts, the buccaneers 
took possession of the small island of Tortuga, lying close off the 
northwest end of Hispaniola, and used it as a storehouse for their 
hides and smoked meat, continuing to hunt on the larger island. 38 
As their coast lay along the Windward Passage between Cuba and 
Hispaniola, which, next to the Yucatan Channel around the west 
end of Cuba, was the most direct way out of the Caribbean to 
Havana, they were in a position to do considerable damage to 
Spanish ships. The colony was at one time a dependency of Provi- 
dence, 37 later of French St. Christopher. 38 Several times Tortuga 
was retaken by the Spanish, but each time the buccaneers 
escaped to the forests of Hispaniola, from which they could not 
be dislodged unless the Spanish undertook to hunt them out one 
by one. In 1657 they had re-collected on Tortuga, and French and 
English interests in the Indies were in rivalry to furnish them a 

32 Gage, p. 451. 

33 Ibid., p. 452. 

"Cal, St. P., Col., October 26, 1655, p. 431. 

35 Hist. MSS. Com., Seventh Report, app., p. 142 a, MSS. of the House of Lords. 

""Labat, II. 202. 

37 The English at Tortuga petitioned the Company of Providence Island in 1631 
to take Tortuga under its protection (Cat. St. P., Col., May 24, 1631, p. 130), 
which the company did, obtaining an enlargement of its patent from the king 
(ibid., May 1631, p. 131). As Association Island it remained English until its 
recapture by the Spanish in 1636 (ibid., January 20, 1637, p. 244). 

** Labat, II. 202. 
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governor. 39 The considerable majority of French inhabitants on 
the island inclined toward the French candidate and from 1659 
Tortuga and an indefinite portion of western Hispaniola were ac- 
counted a part of the French colonial empire. 

The community at Tortuga became a sort of piratical fraternity 
with a peculiar code of laws and customs. 40 The colony attracted 
the disorderly and rapacious from every quarter of the Caribbean, 
Dutch, English, and Portuguese, though the French element con- 
tinued to predominate. The governors encouraged them in their 
piracies because of the wealth they brought back to the island. 41 
Often the robbers were privateers sailing under the letters of marque 
of any power that would grant them, but this formality could be 
dispensed with on a pinch. They formed a sort of mercenary 
navy, unruly and barbarous, which was feared even by the colonies 
that made use of it. It was from Tortuga that the governors of 
Jamaica drew material for their buccaneering enterprises. Later, 
under cover of the wars of Louis XIV., the flibustiers of Tortuga 
terrorized the trade of the West Indies by their indiscriminate 
seizure of ships and their cruelty to captives. The character of the 
colony persisted until the accession of a Bourbon prince to the 
throne of Spain enforced peace between French and Spanish in the 
Indies. 

The expedition which Cromwell sent against Hispaniola in 1654 
was a reversion to the methods of Drake almost a century after their 
time. The Protector regarded the attack not as war but as re- 
prisal ; 42 he intended it as a threat which should humble Spain into 
granting the concessions he demanded : liberty of trade between Eng- 
land and her own West Indian colonies, and the security of English 

3 »Thurloe, VI. 391. 

40 One of these customs was the practice of insuring the participants in any 
enterprise against wounds or mutilation : if a buccaneer lost his right arm in an 
encounter with the enemy, he received 600 pieces of eight or six slaves, for the 
left arm, 500 pieces of eight or five slaves, and so on down the list of possible 
injuries. Esquemeling, I. 42 ; Labat, I. 75. A later confirmation of this custom 
is Kidd's agreement with his men. Cat. St. P., A. and W. I., April 23, 1700, 
p. 199. 

41 For the encouragement given the buccaneers by the French governors of 
Tortuga, see Labat, II. 5 ff. 

43 Even at this date uncertainty prevailed as to whether war in the West 
Indies would involve the two states in Europe : " . . . though it be beyond the 
line, yet I cannot imagine that the Spaniards can find themselves assaulted in so 
important a part and remain friends with them that do it." Clarendon State 
Papers, III. 264, Lord Jermyn to the king. "... notwithstanding our warr wi h 
the Spaniard in America, it is possible, if not reasonable to expect that wee may 
have peace and trade in Europe." The Clarke Papers (Camden Soc. Pub.), III. 
205, Edward Montagu's notes on the debates in the Protector's Council concerning 
the expedition. 
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merchants and seamen from the Inquisition. The event proved 
that he had underestimated the mettle of his adversary and the 
difficulty of the undertaking. The attack on Hispaniola failed, but 
Jamaica, thinly populated and unfortified, was easily occupied. 
There is no evidence that the pirates of those seas either hindered or 
aided the expedition. 43 Tortuga had been recaptured by Spain for 
the second time in the year of the fleet's arrival in the Indies, 44 and 
the buccaneers were for the moment scattered and powerless. 

With the conquest of Jamaica the great era of buccaneering 
began, for, from the point of view of the piratical profession, the 
island offered an ideal base of operations. The Lesser Ant'lles were 
too remote from the ordinary paths of Spanish commerce for their 
inhabitants to be tempted often from the way of peace. The same 
may be said of Barbados, which had the further disadvantage of a 
lack of good harbors. Jamaica, however, was " a citadel over all 
the Spanish West Indies " ; 45 its coasts lay close to those of Cuba 
and Hispaniola, and it commanded the straits between from the 
south. " Not a ship can stir for Carthagene or Cuba, but must come 
in view of this island ", wrote Fortescue, the first military governor 
of Jamaica. 40 In number of good harbors Jamaica was the most 
fortunate of all the West Indies, having available roadsteads on 
every coast. 

The encouragement that the governors of Jamaica gave the 
buccaneers was at first forced upon them by the danger of attack 
from the Spanish Indies. The breath of a rumor of Spanish troops 
mustering, and the Jamaicans were in a tumult of fright and 
suspicion, for which there was genuine cause, ridiculous as it now 

'* G. W. Bridges asserts that the buccaneers assisted Penn's fleet as privateers 
(Annals of Jamaica, London, 1828, I. 206), but does not give the source of his 
information. A paper addressed to the Protector and Council and signed by the 
officers of Venable's army, July 18, 165s, suggests that admiralty courts be erected 
in Jamaica and commissions be granted to private men-of-war (Thurloe, III. 661), 
which would indicate that hitherto no such commissions had been issued. In 
July, 1657, General Brayne, then commanding the army in Jamaica, complained: 
" Our commission for a court of admiraltie is of noe use to us, for the securities 
to be given, and other niceties in it, hath detained us from granting any lettres of 
mart, which hath bin a very great Iosse to the state, for the French generall 
graunts to all that aske, wereby he brings in a very considerable revenue." 
Ibid., VI. 391. 

"The English found Tortuga deserted in 1656, but a Spanish proclamation 
was posted on the island dated August 25, 1655, forbidding Dutch, French, or 
English to settle there. The Narrative of General Venables, edited by C. H. 
Firth, Royal Hist. Soc. Pub., app. F, pp. 170-171. 

45 A summary prospect of the advantages and conveniences capable to arise 
to his Majesty from the planting of Jamaica. Cal. St. P., A. and IV. I., 1670 (?), 
p. 150. 

"Thurloe, III. 674. 
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seems. In capturing Jamaica England had not stepped into occupa- 
tion of a deserted and insignificant island in the wake of Spanish 
colonial advance, but had conquered an actual Spanish dependency, 
and her possession of it would be not merely a standing refutation 
of the claims in which Spain still persisted, but a menace to the 
oldest and richest parts of the Spanish dominions overseas. It was 
many years before Spain could be brought to acknowledge that 
Jamaica was English territory, 47 and the interval was one of painful 
uncertainty to the English colonists on the island, who, remembering 
what had befallen St. Kitts and Providence, could not be sure 
that even the conclusion of the war would secure them from attack. 
Jamaica was a thousand miles from Barbados, eight hundred from 
St. Kitts; if beset by the enemy it could depend only upon its own 
resources for defense. In view of these facts it is not surprising 
that the Jamaicans fell into the way of interpreting all signs from 
the Spanish Indies as war's alarms, and began early to patronize the 
buccaneers who were willing to fight and rob the Spanish for any 
one that would give them papers. 

Letters of marque were conferred at first chiefly on the free- 
booters from Tortuga, Frenchmen for the most part, with a sprink- 
ling of Dutch, English, and Portuguese ; but it is probable that the 
army left in Jamaica took kindly to the profession, for the number 
of English privateers increased rapidly. The island had a popula- 
tion of but three thousand at the time of the English conquest, of 
which a large part were negro slaves, and of the whites perhaps 
half were Portuguese. 48 Cromwell proposed to send over ship- 
loads of " idle, masterlesse vagabonds and robers " from Scotland, 49 
and this plan, if carried out, must have helped to establish the law- 
less reputation of the colony and furnished good material for priva- 
teering. Whether begun by Cromwell or not, this policy was cer- 
tainly carried on vigorously after the Restoration. 50 It happened 
not uncommonly that indentured servants who had run away or 
had completed their term of service became apprentices in piracy at 

"The treaty of 1670 tacitly admitted the English right of possession, but 
even there Jamaica was not specifically named. 

48 The Narrative of General V enables, p. 47. 

"Thurloe, IV. 129. A large number of these "idle vile rogues" were 
collected (ibid., IV. 695-696), but I find no order for their actual embarkation. 

50 Irish criminals in large numbers were deported and dumped on the West 
Indian islands (see the petitions of such persons listed among the Ormonde MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Com., Ninth Report, pt. 11., app., and Tenth Report, pt. v., app.) ; a 
large proportion of them must have found their best chance of fortune in Jamaica. 
That English convicts were got rid of in the same way is well known; Jamaica 
seems to have been particularly favored. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, June 
19, 1661, p. 310 ; July 19, 1661, p. 314 ; July 24, 1661, p. 315. 
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Tortuga, whence they would return to Jamaica for employment. 51 
A new town, Port Royal, on what is now Kingston Harbor, sprang 
into existence, winning to itself at once a large population that 
hoped to find the short cut to fortune through privateers' spoils. 
The old Spanish capital of Jamaica, St. Jago de la Vega, was out 
of touch with the sea, having been built a few miles inland to be 
safe from the old Huguenot pirates, and so, unsought by the ad- 
venturers that swarmed into Port Royal, remained obscure and 
insignificant but keeping — even to this day — a Latin leisureliness and 
dignity. 

The conclusion of the war between England and Spain did 
not end the privateering from Jamaica. No recognition of the 
English title to the island was secured, so the danger of Spanish 
reconquest continued imminent. By the middle of 1660 the last 
English frigate had started home, 52 leaving the island with no naval 
protection other than that afforded by the privateers. Early in 
1661, Governor D'Oyley, having received the king's orders to cease 
all hostilities against the subjects of the King of Spain, ordered all 
captains of ships of war out on his commission to return at once 
for further instructions. 5 " There is no indication that he actually 
revoked the commissions at this time : it is quite likely that the 
privateers refused to come in, as they did in the case of similar 
summonses afterward. The insubordinate character of the people 
D'Oyley was attempting to govern is shown by the fact that when 
he called a council to consider the restitution of certain Spanish 
negroes seized after the peace had been proclaimed, the council 
decided that "the Proclamation did not concern this side of the 
line ", and D'Oyley concluded that it was wisest to drop the matter, 
" having already, by the order for cessation, sufficiently enraged the 
populacy, who live only upon spoil and depredations, and whom 
nothing but strict law and severe justice can keep in obedience ". 54 

On August 2, 1 661, Lord Windsor was commissioned governor 
of Jamaica to succeed D'Oyley. In his instructions he was urged 
" to endeavor to obtain and preserve good correspondence and free 
commerce with the plantations belonging to the King of Spain, but 
if the Governors of said King refuse, to endeavor to settle such 
trade by force, and by doing such acts as the Council shall judge 
most proper ... to admit them to a free trade ". 55 England had, 

51 Both Henry Morgan and the author of Bucaniers of America had been 
indentured servants before they became privateers. Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. i., 
pp. 10-11, and pt. 11., p. 32. 

52 Cal. St. P., Col., July 26, 1660, p. 485- 

* s Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., February 5, 1661, p. 5- 
"Ibid., March (?), 1661, p. 21. 
<*Ibid., April 8, 1662, p. 85. 
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by the Navigation Acts of 1650 and 1651, re-enacted in 1660, shut 
other nations out of trade with her colonies, but she was far from 
resignation to the similar policy of Spain. The Royal African Com- 
pany, chartered in 1660, had obtained the sole right of trade between 
England or her colonies and Africa, the most important part of this 
concession being the monopoly of the slave-trade. In addition to 
supplying the English plantations with blacks, the company was 
attempting to slip into a covert trade with the Spanish colonies 
where larger profit lay. In this it met with the determined rivalry 
of better accredited traders, for Genoese merchants had secured an 
assiento from Spain to supply the Spanish plantations with slaves for 
seven years, and they had contracted with the Dutch to deposit the 
negroes at Curacao whither the Spaniards came to buy them. 56 
The Genoese were able to undersell the Royal Company, and though 
for a couple of years after the Restoration occasional Spanish ships 
touched at Barbados and even at Jamaica for negroes, the golden 
future that the company saw in this beginning did not materialize 
and the ships ceased to come, partly because of the export duty of 
ten pieces of eight per head which they must pay in addition to the 
price of the negroes, 57 and partly because the piracies of the Eng- 
lish frightened them off. As the king, the Duke of York, other 
members of the royal family and prominent men at court were 
shareholders in the African Company, it is not surprising to find it 
exerting paramount influence on British policy in the Indies. Lord 
Windsor's instructions indicate the alternative now proposed in the 
company's interests to the Spanish governors : Give us your trade or 
we will ruin it. 

Windsor made prompt use of the carte blanche of his instruc- 
tions. Being refused trade at Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, 58 he 
sent an expedition against Santiago de Cuba in September, 1662, 
which captured and sacked the town, 59 then having secured his share 
of the plunder, the governor set sail for home in October, leaving 
the administration in the hands of the deputy-governor, Sir Charles 
Lyttleton. 80 " These young lords are not fit to do any service 
abroad ", was Pepys's comment when he heard of Windsor's return. 61 
A letter from the king to Lyttleton referred leniently to the affair 
of Santiago de Cuba, but forbade similar undertakings on the ground 

56 Ibid., May 25, 1664, p. 211. 
"Ibid., November 20, 1663, p. 169. 

58 Ibid., August 20, 1662, p. 106. 

59 Hist. MSS. Com., Heathcote MSS., pp. 34 ff. ; Captain Chris. Mines to [Lord 
Windsor]. 

m Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., October 24-28, 1662, p. 112. 

"Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys (London, 1869), I. 383. 
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that they would disable Jamaica for its own defense and divert the 
inhabitants from planting. 62 This prohibition reached Jamaica in 
time to stay a second expedition — this time against the Main — which 
Lyttleton was preparing. 63 Later in that same year, 1663, orders 
from the king forbidding any further attacks upon the Spanish were 
read in the Council of Jamaica, and the minutes add that all private 
men-of-war were to be called in at once. 64 But contradictory orders 
from the Duke of York, who as lord high admiral was interested in 
the continuance of his income from the tenths of prizes, convinced 
Lyttleton that " the war with privateers was not intended to be taken 
off by the King's instructions ", and he did not revoke the commis- 
sions. 65 The privateers continued to bring in Spanish prizes, and 
the Spaniards retaliated when they could, which was frequently 
enough to keep the Jamaicans restless and vengeful. 

A new governor of Jamaica to succeed Windsor was not appointed 
until February, 1664, when Sir Thomas Modyford received the 
royal commission. Modyford was a cousin of the first Duke of 
Albemarle 66 and had fought for the king in the Civil War. In 1647 
he left England for Barbados, where he owned a large plantation 
and soon became one of the influential men of the island. He was 
at first an ardent Royalist and joined in the opposition to the Com- 
monwealth fleet under Sir George Ayscue which demanded the sur- 
render of the island in 165 1. 67 After the news of the Royalist 
defeat at Worcester reached Barbados, Modyford's loyalty became 
less pronounced. He entered into secret negotiations with Ayscue 
and finally went over to the enemy, taking with him the regiment of 
which he was colonel. 68 Shortly before the Restoration Modyford 
was appointed governor of Barbados in recognition of these ser- 
vices, 69 although he was heartily hated on the island. Charles II., 
however, chose to reward the sturdy loyalty of Francis, Lord Wil- 
loughby, with the government of Barbados, but although Modyford 
had made ardent profession of his allegiance to the Cromwellian 
government, 70 Monk's influence saved him from disgrace, and in 
1664 he received the appointment to Jamaica and the dignity of 

* 2 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., April, 1663, p. 129. 

ra Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, I. 30. 

M Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., August 11, 1663, p. 152. 

CT Ibid., October 15, 1663, p. 164. 

™ Ibid., August 31, 1663, p. 157. 

" N. D. Davis, Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados (Georgetown, British 
Guiana, 1887), pp. I53-I55, 217-219. 

"" Davis, pp. 233 ff. 

m Cal. St. P., Col, July 16, 1660, p. 484- 

"Additional MSS., 35251, f. 39. Protestation of loyalty to the Protector's 
government by Thomas Modyford of Barbados, 1656. 
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baronet. He was energetic and capable, but impetuous, short- 
sighted, and none too honest in the use of his office. However, 
since his salary appears to have been irregularly paid, it is hardly 
surprising that he turned his authority to account in any way that 
opened. 71 

The instructions given Modyford with his commission ordered 
him " to prohibit the granting letters of marque, to encourage trade, 
and particularly to keep good correspondence with the Spanish 
Dominions". 72 Modyford set about accomplishing these matters 
with "a heart full of alacrity". He wrote a suave letter to the 
governor of Santo Domingo, concluding : " In the meantime let us 
not only forbear all acts of hostility, but give each other the free 
use of our respective harbours and the civility of wood, water, and 
provisions for money." 73 The bearers of this olive-branch were 
further instructed to sound the inhabitants concerning a trade at 
Jamaica in slaves. 74 

In regard to the privateers Modyford sent out a vessel to call 
them in and issued a proclamation ordering that all Spaniards be 
treated as friends and allies, and that no seizures of their ships or 
goods should be made by virtue of any commission. 73 The success 
of both of these measures is described in a letter from Colonel 
Thomas Lynch, who had lived in Jamaica since the English con- 
quest of the island, to Sir Henry Bennet, Secretary of State: 

The Swallow and Westergate went to San Domingo, where Col. 
Cary, C. Hemlock, and J. Perrott obtained a favourable answer to Sir 
Thos. Modyford's overtures of peace, but it is improbable Jamaica will 
be advantaged by it, for it is not in the power of the Governor to have 
or suffer a commerce, nor will any necessity or advantage bring private 
Spaniards to Jamaica, for we and they have used too many mutual 
barbarisms to have a sudden correspondence. . . . The calling in the 
privateers will be but a remote and hazardous expedient, and can never 
be effectually done without five or six men-of-war. If the Governor 
commands and promises a cessation and it be not entirely complied with, 
his and the English faith will be questioned and the design of trade 
further undone by it. Naked orders to restrain or call them in will teach 
them only to keep out of this port, and force them (it may be) to prey 
on us as well as the Spaniards. What compliance can be expected from 

71 Modyford is said to have accepted a leopard's skin filled with pistorins as a 
gift for his acquiescence in granting commissions to privateers. Bridges, I. 264. 
According to his son's account, the governor received a twenty-pound fee for 
each commission. Cat. St. P., A. and W. I., June 28, 1671, p. 235. Modyford's 
salary of £1000 was supposed to come out of an imposition on liquors, but Charles 
Modyford stated that the income thus derived averaged only £600 a year. Ibid. 

72 Ibid., February 18, 1664, p. 187. 
"Ibid., April 30, 1664, p. 208. 

" Ibid., May 2, 1664, p. 209. 
75 Ibid., June 15, 1664, p. 220. 
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men so desperate and numerous, that have no other element but the sea r 
nor trade but privateering. There may be above 1,500 of them in about 
12 vessels, who if they want English commissions can have French and 
Portugal papers, and if with them they take any thing they are sure of 
a good reception at New Netherlands and Tortugas. And for this we 
shall be hated and cursed, for the Spaniards call all the rogues in these 
seas, of what nation soever, English. And this will happen, though we 
live tamely in Jamaica, and sit still and see the French made rich by the 
prizes, and the Dutch by the trade of the West Indies.' 6 

It soon became clear that Lynch was right. Only three of the 
privateers having Lord Windsor's commission came in, one of them 
bringing a Spanish prize with him. TT The rest stayed out, and the 
fear lest they should ally themselves with the French at Tortuga, 
or even with the Spanish, and turn upon Jamaica, alarmed both 
Modyford and his deputy-governor, Colonel Edward Morgan, into 
urging upon the government at home the wisdom of a milder policy. 
As a step toward the moderation he advised, the governor had the 
latest Spanish prize condemned by the Admiralty Court, and him- 
self bought up the cargo — for considerably less than it was worth — 
under a pseudonym. 78 Before news of this discreet arrangement 
could have reached England, a letter from the king arrived express- 
ing displeasure at the continued depredations upon Spanish ships 
and subjects, and reiterating Modyford's previous instructions to 
prohibit such violences for the future and punish the offenders. 79 In 
a spasm of obedience the Council of Jamaica ordered that persons 
making any further attempts upon the Spaniards be looked upon as 
pirates and rebels. 80 So positive had the tone of these orders been 
that the council was entirely bewildered when a letter from the 
Duke of York enjoined the governor to take care of the lord admi- 
ral's dues from all men-of-war. 81 

The lukewarm efforts of the council to get the privateers into- 
port did not induce many of them to put their reception to the test, 
and at the close of 1664 but fourteen out of the fifteen hundred 
which Lynch had estimated were in custody at Port Royal. The 
situation was opportunely relieved, however, by the imminence of 
the Dutch War which provided an outlet for the energies of the 
privateer-pirates. Early in 1665 the governors of the Foreign Plan- 
tations were authorized to grant letters of marque against the 

w Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., May 25, 1664, p. 210. 

''''Ibid., June 26, 1664, p. 218. 

K Ibid., August 10, 1664, p. 224, and November (?), 1665, p. 327. 

''"Ibid., June 15, 1664, p. 215. 

50 Ibid., August 19-22, 1664, p. 228. 

"'Ibid., 1664 (?), p. 238. 
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Dutch. 82 Modyford was delighted to be able to obey orders, con- 
ciliate the populace of Port Royal, and obtain his fee from com- 
missions. He pardoned his fourteen pirates, condemned to be 
hanged, and sent them out to cruise against the Dutch. 83 He had 
or said he had evidence that both the French at Tortuga and the 
Dutch at Curacao were issuing letters of marque to English priva- 
teers, and enthusiastically planned to bundle both nations out of the 
Indies. 84 The privateers accepted the bait that he had to offer, and 
in April, 1665, a fleet of ten sail and five hundred men, whom Mody- 
ford called " reformed privateers ", set out from Port Royal under 
the deputy-governor, Colonel Morgan, with the intention of attack- 
ing the Dutch fleet trading at St. Kitts, capturing the three Dutch 
islands, St. Eustatius, Saba, and Curasao, and, on the way home, 
stopping at Tortuga; whether they intended to take this last island 
away from the French or merely to recruit their number from the 
buccaneers there, is not clear. 85 

The expedition, disorderly and mutinous from the start, pro- 
ceeded first against St. Eustatius. Colonel Morgan, overcome by 
the heat, died while the landing was being made, but the privateers 
carried through the attack, and the Dutch governor surrendered the 
fort almost without attempting defense. Part of the fleet then 
crossed to the near-by island of Saba, which was taken with as little 
difficulty. 86 At this point the expedition, thoroughly demoralized 
by the death of Morgan, went to pieces ; every man set about secur- 
ing his share of the booty and thought no more about Curacao. 
Modyford was disappointed but not discouraged. With the assist- 
ance of Captain Edward Mansvelt, a freebooter who had won repu- 
tation by piracies in the South Sea and a raid through the province 
of New Granada, 87 he assembled a new fleet of privateers to send 
against Curacao. 

This expedition did not leave Jamaica until the middle of Jan- 
uary, and in the meantime the agitation for letters of marque against 
Spain began anew. Modyford wrote home : " The Spanish prizes 
have been inventoried and sold, but the privateers plunder them and 
hide the goods in holes and creeks, so that the present orders little 
avail the Spaniard, but much prejudice his Majesty and his Royal 
Highness in the tenths and fifteenths of prizes." 88 The Council of 

'"Ibid., January 9, 1665, p. 269. 

83 Ibid., February 20, 1665, p. 280, and February (?), 1665, p. 281. 

84 Ibid. 

85 Ibid., April 20, 1665, p. 292. 

86 Ibid., August 23, 1665, p. 319 ; October 13, 1665, p. 324 ; November 16, 1665, 
P- 3*9- 

" Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 1., p. 53. 

88 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., November 16, 1665, PP. 329-330. 
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Jamaica followed up this tactful argument with an array of reasons 
why the granting of commissions against Spain would benefit the 
island. It was stated that this privateering enriched Jamaica by 
replenishing it with coin, bullion, cocoa, logwood, hides, tallow, 
cochineal, etc., thereby encouraging trade; that it gave security to 
the island, negatively by affording employment to the buccaneers of 
Hispaniola and Tortuga, who otherwise might be used against them, 
and positively by maintaining " a high and military spirit among the 
inhabitants ", and enabling them to intercept Spanish despatches and 
discover the machinations preparing against them ; lastly, that it was 
the only way of forcing the Spaniards to give them their trade. 

All ways of kindness producing nothing of good neighbourhood, for 
though all the old commissions have been called in, and no new ones 
granted, and many of their ships restored, yet they continue all acts of 
hostility, taking our ships and murdering our people, making them work 
at their fortifications and then sending them into Spain, and very lately 
they denied an English fleet bound for the Dutch colonies wood, water, 
or provisions. 89 

The minutes of the council did not explain that the fleet so 
inhospitably received was Mansvelt's privateer navy, composed 
largely of buccaneers whose cruelty and rapacity the Spaniards had 
good reason to know. 90 It is hardly likely that the fleet should have 
been in need of wood, water, and provisions when it had just left 
Jamaica, where it had fitted, and where it might quite as easily have 
returned — barring stress of weather — as to have put in at a Cuban 
port. And their provisioning was rather roughly done, for they 
sacked and burned the town of Sancti Spiritus by virtue of Portu- 
guese commissions which some of them held. 01 

In the summer of 1665 four towns on the Bay of Mexico had 
been pillaged by pirates who still cherished Lord Windsor's com- 
mission, having managed to avoid hearing of the recall by remain- 
ing out twenty-two months. 02 As the English were held responsible 
for these attacks by the Spanish, and as they received all the odium, 
Modyford and the Jamaicans generally argued that they might as 
well receive the profit and security which they believed would attend 
the regular employment of the privateers by Jamaica. 

All this Modyford urged in his letters to the Duke of Albemarle, 
to whom, as deputy of the lord high admiral, he had been referred 
for instructions in this matter. Albemarle's answer, which arrived 

"Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., February 22, 1666, pp. 358-359. 
°° Ibid., March 8, 1666, p. 363; also March t. 1666. pp. 359-361. 
91 Ibid. 
*-- Ibid. 
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near the end of February, 1666, bade the governor use his discretion 
in regard to issuing commissions against Spain. 93 This order was 
no doubt the result of solicitude concerning the admiral's share in 
prizes; if the interests of the Royal African Company were taken 
into consideration — and it is hard to believe they were not in any 
matter brought before the Duke of York — Mody ford's point of view 
that the Spanish governors would be frightened into conniving at 
the desired trade, must have prevailed. The equivocal way in 
which the right to issue the commissions was granted would place 
the responsibility for the acts of the privateers on Modyford, and 
would enable the government to slip out of possible entanglements 
with Spain. Modyford immediately communicated the glad intelli- 
gence to the buccaneers at Tortuga, and received in return a letter 
signed by their officers, "professing much zeal to his Majesty's ser- 
vice, and a firm resolution to attack Curasao ". 94 

At Tortuga the French governor, Ogeron, could provide the 
buccaneers with Portuguese letters of marque, Portugal being still 
at war with Spain for her independence. But Modyford knew 
that Jamaica was a better market for prizes than Tortuga, and he 
hoped to bribe the buccaneers into attacking the Dutch, who were 
comparatively poor prey, by throwing in commissions against 
Spanish commerce, which was rich. The Dutch island of Tobago 
had been taken in January by two privateers from Jamaica with 
eighty men; 95 if Curacao could be captured the Dutch would be 
expelled from the Indies as they had been from New Netherland. 
Modyford fully expected that Mansvelt's privateers would achieve 
this, but Lord Willoughby, governor of Barbados, was not so san- 
guine : " they are all masters ", he wrote of the privateers, " and 
reckon what they take to be their own, and themselves free princes 
to dispose of as they please." 96 

The Curasao fleet commanded by Mansvelt numbered fifteen 
ships and five or six hundred men, according to Esquemeling, mostly 

93 This letter from Albemarle is not calendared, and we have only Modyford's 
acknowledgment of it (Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., March i, 1666, p. 361) : " A letter 
has arrived from his brother James of June 1 (1665), inclosing one from his 
Grace, giving the Governor latitude to grant or not to grant commissions against 
the Spaniards." Again in a letter to Lord Arlington (August 21, 1666, p. 406), 
Modyford mentions this permission : " . . . the Lord General . . . upon serious 
consideration with his Majesty and the Lord Chancellor, by letter of June 1, 1665, 
gave Modyford latitude to grant or not commissions against the Spaniard, as he 
found it for the advantage of his Majesty's service and the good of this island." 

M Ibid., March 8, 1666, p. 363. 

"Ibid., January 29, 1666, p. 354. 

96 Ibid. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVI. — 36. 
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Walloons and French. 07 Captain Henry Morgan, who had just 
returned from the raid on the Mexico towns, was appointed vice- 
admiral by Mansvelt. Interest in the Dutch was feeble from the 
first and soon vanished entirely. The men on board the " admiral " 
declared that there was more profit and less hazard in attacking the 
Spanish, and the fleet melted away, some returning to Tortuga, 
while others with Mansvelt and Morgan proceeded to attack the 
island of Providence, which a Spanish garrison had held since its 
recapture from the English in 1641. Stragglers from the disrupted 
fleet brought the rumor to Modyford that the buccaneers intended 
to set up an independent government at Providence, and this is borne 
out by Esquemeling's narrative. The Spanish garrison was indis- 
posed to fight and surrendered the forts to Mansvelt, who ordered 
all except one demolished, sacked the island, and deported the 
Spanish prisoners to Tierra Firma. Then his fleet cruised along 
Costa Rica, but was driven off by the appearance of a Spanish force 
under the governor of Panama, and returned to Jamaica to get 
reinforcements for Providence. 

To Modyford Mansvelt offered fair excuses for not proceeding 
against Curasao, and said he had attempted Providence because he 
was resolved never to see the governor's face again until he had 
achieved some service for the king. 98 Modyford wrote home for 
instructions, but in the meantime, feeling that it would be imprudent 
not to accept the conquest, " considering its good situation for favour- 
ing any design on the rich main ", dispatched reinforcements to the 
small garrison Mansvelt had left in possession." 

Mansvelt himself went on to Tortuga to obtain still other recruits 
for the new buccaneer stronghold, but he died or was captured on 
the way, and his intention, if such it was, to establish a piratical prin- 
cipality disappeared with him. 100 Modyford's garrison held Provi- 
dence until August, 1666, when four Spanish vessels sent from 
Tierra Firma laid siege to the island and in three days forced its 
surrender. 101 

This was the fate of all conquests of the buccaneers. Early in 

97 Esquemeling's account of this expedition, vol. I., pt. i., pp. 32-34, agrees 
substantially with that of Modyford in his letters of June 8 and June 16, 1666, 
to Albemarle and Arlington. Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., pp. 387-389. 

""Ibid., June 16, 1666, pp. 388-389. 

"Ibid. 

100 Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 11., p. 34. 

101 The translation of a Spanish narrative of the recovery of the island is 
included by Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 11., pp. 35 ff. The deposition of the English 
officer whom Modyford had put in charge of the garrison is in the Cal. St. P., 
A. and W. I., August 19, 1666, p. 605. 
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1667 St. Eustatius and Saba were retaken by the Dutch with the aid 
of the French ; 102 Tobago, too, fell back into the hands of the Dutch 
at about the same time. 103 The buccaneers were raiders, not sol- 
diers; after they had plundered a town they were eager to go on 
to the next or to return to Jamaica to dispose of the booty. To 
linger on the scene of their successes would be to await certain 
attack from the Spanish, whose forces, once mustered, were gener- 
ally much stronger numerically and in equipment than the bucca- 
neers. Jamaica had not men enough to spare adequate garrisons 
for the conquests made in her name, and so one after the other 
fell away. 

France entered the war on the side of the Dutch in 1666, and a 
French fleet was sent to the West Indies to operate against the 
English colonies. Antigua and Montserrat were obliged to sur- 
render; English St. Kitts was conquered by the French from the 
other side of the island, the only creditable feature of the defense, 
according to report, being the fighting of two hundred buccaneers 
from St. Eustatius. 104 In the following year, 1667, the French and 
Dutch recovered St. Eutatius and Saba, as before stated, and the 
Dutch fleet took British Guiana. 

These successes of the enemy cowed the bellicose spirit of 
Jamaica. The island was put under martial law and Modyford 
organized no more aggressive expeditions, though he diplomatically 
wooed the French Protestant buccaneers of Tortuga to prey upon 
their own countrymen. He had availed himself of Albemarle's per- 
mission to issue letters of marque against Spain, and, news of this 
change of front having reached the pirates abroad in the Caribbean, 
many of them came in to obtain commissions, vowing obedience to 
the governor and loyalty to the king. 105 Although theoretically they 
were employed to defend the island from the Dutch and French, 
and were only incidentally to find recompense for themselves in 
Spanish prizes, they paid slight attention to the direction of the war, 
but devoted themselves to the old robbery of the old enemy. Port 
Royal, which had been threatened with stagnation, prospered once 
more on the wealth that the buccaneers brought in but were too 
ignorant and spendthrift to keep. 

Despoiled Spanish merchants petitioned Charles II. for redress 

102 Ibid., February 2, 1667, p. 445. 

303 Lucas, II. 256. 

m Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., May 12, 1666, p. 382. 

105 Ibid., March 8, 1666, p. 363, also August 21, 1666, p. 405 
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and in two cases order was given and insisted upon for restitution, 106 
but in the case of a ship seized before the treaty of 1667, restitution 
was refused, the Council replying to the Spanish ambassador who 
had interested himself in the matter, that " the Spaniards have like- 
wise taken severall Shipps from the English, in so much that the 
Violentes and Hostile Actions of the Spanjards upon his Majestys 
Subjects in those parts do Exceed those of the English upon the 
Spaniards." 107 If the Council had intended to put a stop to the 
business of privateering, it is difficult to see why orders to such 
effect were not sent to Modyford when he was directed to return 
the two prizes. 

The admiralty, which had the greater interest in prizes, was 
always more complaisant than the King and Council, who must bear 
the brunt of protests from 'Spain. Modyford's relationship with 
Albemarle made him rely on the duke to " bring him off ", as he 
said, in the event of the Council's insisting on a more scrupulous 
maintenance of treaty obligations to Spain. He was never thor- 
oughly comfortable in his buccaneering policy, as his letters show, 
fearing lest Spanish influence or a change of attitude on the part 
of the Royal African Company should undermine his position. If 
definite instructions had been sent him, forbidding the employment 
of the privateers, it is probable that he would have checked their 
depredations, or at least withdrawn his encouragement, out of con- 
sideration for his own welfare; but such orders as came were regu- 
larly discounted by semi-official advice or condonement from Lord 
Arlington and the Duke of Albemarle. In regard to the taking of 
Providence, Modyford's action was virtually ratified by the appoint- 
ment of his brother, Sir James Modyford, to be governor of the 
island. 108 

One other incident goes to show that the attacks on Spain in the 
Indies were not regarded as reprehensible by Englishmen at home : 
When the Spanish ambassador endeavored to regain for its owner 

10 * Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, November 11, 1665, pp. 405-406. 
Both merchants obtained at least a measure of restitution. Ibid., May 9, 1666, 
pp. 413-414, and April 23, 1669, pp. 514-515. While commanding Modyford to 
pay one of them 13,239 pieces of eight, the Council expressly stated that the 
claimant had no legal right to compensation, and that the order was in consequence 
of the " great and earnest instance and Mediation which hath been used by the 
Conde de Molina his Catholique Majestys Ambassador in this Court on the said 
Crespo's behalfe. . . . And neverthelesse Wee are to Declare unto you that it is not 
his Majestys intention that this shall be drawn into consequence for any other 
Person whatsoever to pretend to the like favour." 

107 Acts of the Privy Council, December 18, 1668, p. 497. 

108 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., November 10, 1666, p. 424. 
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a ship and cargo condemned in the Jamaica Admiralty Court, the 
Privy Council referred the matter to an English court of admiralty, 
which, apparently without arguing the politics of the case, reported 
that no cause was shown why the present owners should be dis- 
possessed. 109 

In July, 1667, the Peace of Breda concluded the French and 
Dutch wars in which England had been engaged, restoring the status 
quo ante in the Indies. The hostilities of the privateers of Jamaica 
against the French and Dutch, which had been half-hearted all 
along, evaporated at once, but the situation as regarded Spain was 
more difficult. Two months before the Peace of Breda a commer- 
cial treaty was signed by Spain and England, 110 by which, in respect 
to both the East and West Indies, the same rights were guaranteed 
to England that Spain had allowed the Dutch by the Treaty of 
Munster in 1648, namely, the possession of such countries, colonies, 
and places as England held at the date of the treaty, with rights of 
navigation and trade thither, but trade to Spanish colonies was pro- 
hibited still. The treaty contained the customary provision con- 
cerning the issuing of letters of marque: that a subject of one of 
the contracting states, wronged by subjects of the other, must first 
seek redress through the medium of the law ; if justice were refused 
him there, his king might bring the matter before the deputies or 
commissioners of the king of the offending state ; but if justice were 
still denied, or delayed six months after the demand was preferred, 
then and only then was the granting of letters of marque permis- 
sible. In spite of the indefiniteness of the clauses that concerned 
the Indies, this was the most generous commercial treaty that Spain 
had conceded and Englishmen rightly regarded it as extremely 
advantageous. What observance it would find beyond the Line 
remained to be seen. 

Governor Modyford had been notified of the proposed treaty 
with Spain in 1666, but Albemarle had informed him then that he 
might continue to employ the privateers as formerly if it were for 
the benefit of the king's affairs 111 — " which is really so ", declared 
Modyford, " as the keeping of this island is for his honour and ser- 
vice ". When a copy of the treaty finally reached him it gave him 
little light by which to guide his conduct, owing to the evasive refer- 
ence to the Dutch treaty with which he was not acquainted, therefore 
he did not recall his privateers but asked for more explicit orders. 112 

109 Ibid., August 8, 1668, p. 602. 

110 Dumont, vol. VII., pt. 1., p. 29. 

m Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., August 21, 1666, p. 407. 
112 Ibid., December 28, 1667, p. 528. 
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He was enjoying at this time a lucrative monopoly in prizes. In 
lieu of the governorship of Providence, Sir James Modyford had 
been appointed by his brother deputy-governor of Jamaica in the 
room of Colonel Edward Morgan who had died at St. Eustatius, 
and also chief judge of the Court of Admiralty. 113 The governor 
issued commissions and bought in prizes which Sir James had con- 
demned, and then the goods were shipped to England to the gover- 
nor's son, Charles Modyford, who could dispose of them more 
advantageously than was possible in Jamaica. 114 

Although the explicit orders that Modyford requested were not 
sent, the Privy Council showed a disposition to force some degree 
of discipline on the unruly British subjects overseas by sending to 
Jamaica early in 1668 the Oxford frigate, " for the defense of the 
island, for the suppression of Privateers, and for the advance of 
trade and commerce", the governor to defray the cost of fitting 
and maintaining her. 113 As Modyford had urged the desirability of 
having a frigate at his command to keep the privateers under con- 
trol, the sending of the Oxford seemed to point toward the conclu- 
sion of the irregular warfare that had so long terrorized the Spanish 
in the West Indies. 

Before the frigate reached Jamaica there occurred the most 
serious infraction of the peace with Spain for which Modyford had 
yet been responsible, the most serious, indeed, since the days of 
Drake— the sack of Porto Bello by a buccaneer fleet under Henry 
Morgan. 

Morgan was the son of a Welsh farmer. As a boy he had run 
away to Bristol and there indentured himself in return for transpor- 
tation to Barbados. After the expiration of his term of servitude, 
he went to Jamaica and drifted into privateering. His good fortune 
was such that in a short time he became captain and part owner of 
his vessel, and acquired a reputation among his fellows for daring 
and success. When Mansvelt was assembling the fleet intended for 
Curasao, Morgan had just returned from a plundering expedition 
along the Mexican coast, and at Mansvelt's invitation joined the fleet 
as vice-admiral, taking part later in the seizure of Providence. 110 

113 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., February 20, 1668, p. 550, also, 1668 ( ?), p. 546. 

114 Charles Modyford's interest in prizes is shown by a petition of Chas. Mody- 
ford and other proprietors of the ship Crescent, to the King. Ibid., 1668 (?), 

P- 545- 

1,5 Ibid., March 12, 1668, p. 553. In the Catalogue of Pepysian Manuscripts 
(Navy Rec. Soc.), I. 260, the Oxford is described as a fifth-rate frigate of 240 tons, 
carrying 95 men and 22 guns. 

116 Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 1., p. 32. This account given by Esquemeling 
seems to be the only evidence extant concerning Morgan's early life. From his 
letters and reports in the State Papers it is apparent that he had received some 
education. 
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In 1668 Morgan received a commission from Governor Mody- 
ford "to draw together the English privateers and take prisoners 
of the Spanish nation", the pretext being the ever-current rumors 
of an intended invasion of Jamaica by the Spaniards. According 
to Morgan's own report of his adventure, 117 drawn up afterwards 
at Modyford's request, he and his fleet of ten sail and five hundred 
men were driven by storms upon the south keys of Cuba, and, being 
near starvation, landed to buy provisions. Meeting some French in 
like case, the English privateers joined them in a march across the 
island after the frightened inhabitants, who seem to have expected 
the descent. Reaching the north coast, the buccaneers attacked 
Puerto Principe, and, after an unusually spirited defense by the 
Spanish, took the town. Morgan's account emphasizes the prepa- 
rations he found in progress there for the conquest of Jamaica, and 
merely mentions that on the Spaniards' entreaty they forbore to fire 
the town or bring away prisoners, but on delivery of one thousand 
beeves released all. Esquemeling, however, describes the way in 
which the captives were tormented to force them to reveal the 
whereabouts of the wealth of the town, and places the value of the 
booty at fifty thousand pieces of eight, which, he adds, was too small 
a sum to pay the buccaneers' debts at Jamaica, and therefore they 
were forced to attempt Porto Bello. 118 

Porto Bello was, next to Panama and Carthagena, the most im- 
portant town in Spanish America, being the great market where 
European goods brought over by the fleet were exchanged for the 
products of the colonies. For the fortnight of the fair it was a 
great city, but during the rest of the year it was almost deserted, 
the climate making it not a desirable place of residence. In size it 
was nothing more than a village ; 119 however, the warehouses where 
the colonial officials and merchants stored their goods made the town 
rich prize at any time, and its seizure would be an insult that Spain 
could not overlook as she had the impertinences of the privateers 
at sea. 

The French buccaneers refused to be party to the new enterprise, 
so the fleet that sailed for the isthmus was entirely English. Land- 
ing under cover of darkness they surprised the town at three o'clock 

111 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., September 7, 1668, p. 610. Information of 
Admiral Henry Morgan, and his officers, of their late expedition on the Spanish 
coast, with reasons of their late attempt on Porto Principe and Porto Bello. 

118 Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 11., pp. 44-46. 

119 Esquemeling says that the town contained four hundred families, and that 
the three forts were garrisoned with three hundred men (vol. I., pt. 11., p. 48) ; 
Morgan estimates the number of fighting men in the town at nine hundred 
(Cal. St. P., A. and W. L, September 7, 1668, p. 611). 
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in the morning of June 26, 1668, and, as Morgan explains, " seeing 
that they could not refresh themselves in quiet", they stormed and 
took two of the castles that guarded the entrance to the port, and 
the third surrendered. This left the town at the mercy of the bucca- 
neers, and they remained in it, plundering and carousing, until early 
in August. The president of Panama sent a force against them, 
but the buccaneers were not too demoralized to beat back the 
Spaniards, and wrung from the wretched citizens the full ransom 
of one hundred thousand pieces of eight, which they demanded for 
the town and prisoners before setting sail. 120 Then, according to 
Esquemeling, occurred an incident that calls to mind some of the 
adventures of Francis Drake: 

The President of Panama, by these transactions, was brought into an 
extream admiration, considering that four hundred men had been able to 
take such a great City, with so many strong Castles. . . . This astonish- 
ment was so great, that it occasion'd him, for to be satisfied herein, to 
send a Messenger unto Captain Morgan, desiring him to send him some 
small pattern of those Arms wherewith he had taken with such violence 
so great a City. Captain Morgan received this Messenger very kindly, 
and treated him with great civility. Which being done, he gave him a 
Pistol and a few small Bullets of lead, to carry back unto the President 
his Master, telling him withal, He desired him to accept that slender 
pattern of the Arms wherewith he had taken Puerto Velo, and keep 
them for a twelvemonth ; after which time, he promised to come to 
Panama and fetch them away. The Governour of Panama returned the 
Present very soon unto Captain Morgan, giving him thanks for the 
favour of lending him such Weapons as he needed not, and withal sent 
him a Ring of Gold, with this Message, That he desired him not to give 
himself the labour of coming to Panama, as he had done to Puerto Velo; 
for he did certifie unto him, he should not speed so well as he had done 
there. 121 

In coin alone the spoil is said to have amounted to two hundred 
thousand pieces of eight, which was divided among the freebooters 
and squandered promptly on the fleet's return to Jamaica about the 
middle of August, 1668. 122 

Modyford was considerably alarmed at this too conspicuously 
successful escapade of his proteges, and in an apologetic letter to 
Albemarle endeavored to clear himself of blame by painting as 
darkly as possible the intentions of the Spanish toward Jamaica, 
adding that he had " reproved " the privateers for attempting towns 
when their commissions licensed attacks on ships only. 123 

120 Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 11., pp. 52-53, and Morgan's narrative in the State 
Papers. 

121 Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. 11., pp. 53-54. 

122 Ibid., p. 54, and Morgan's narrative. 

123 Ca/. St. P.. A. and W. I., October 1, 1668, pp. 615-616. 
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Instead of making an effort to check the insubordination of the 
privateers by means of the frigate sent over for the purpose, Mody- 
ford felt that his salvation lay in provoking Spain to the hostilities 
which he said, and probably believed, were threatening, and to meet 
which he now set on foot a new succession of warlike enterprises. 
Morgan assembled a privateer fleet of ten sail and eight hundred 
men at his rendezvous off the little Isle de Vache, south of His- 
paniola, and planned a raid on the Main. Another buccaneer cap- 
tain, Dempster, with three hundred men, sailed against Havana and 
the towns in the Bay of Campeachy, while the Oxford, by a curious 
perversion of her mission, was first destined to attack Carthagena, 
under Collier, one of the heroes of Porto Bello, but the plan was not 
carried through, the Oxford joining Morgan's fleet. Modyford also 
sent an offer of assistance to the Indians of the Main, who had 
mutinied against Spanish oppression. 124 

Dempster's undertaking came to nothing and we hear no more 
of it. At the Isle de Vache misfortune befell Morgan's fleet on the 
eve of its departure in January, 1669. While the captains were 
holding a council on board the Oxford, the vessel was blown up, 
causing great loss of life. 125 The loss of the " admiral " of the fleet 
dashed the enthusiasm of the superstitious privateers, and it was 
with but five hundred men, French and English, that Morgan started 
for the Main in March, 1669. Entering the shut-in bay called the 
Sea of Maracaibo, the buccaneers approached the town of Mara- 
caibo. They found it deserted, for the inhabitants, having got wind 
of the fleet's intention, had fled to Gibraltar with as much of their 
property as they could carry. Thither the buccaneers followed 
them, only to find that town deserted also. They spent five weeks 
plundering, beating the woods for the refugees, and haggling with 
their prisoners for the ransom of the towns. When finally they 
set sail, they were forced to dispute the passage from the Sea of 
Maracaibo to the Caribbean with three Spanish men-of-war sent 
over from Spain to put an end to the piracies of the English. Two 
of these were sunk by means of fire-ships, and the third was cap- 
tured and became Morgan's flag-ship in place of the unlucky Oxford. 
The booty amounted to about the value of that taken at Porto Bello, 
but the number of participants being greater, the share per man 
was less. 126 

121 Modyford reported all these plans to Arlington's secretary, Joseph William- 
son. Ibid., October 31, 1668, p. 621. 

125 Ibid., in Supplementary Addenda to the volume for 1675-1676, pp. 518-519. 

126 The above is Esquemeling's account of the Maracaibo expedition (vol. I., 
pt. 11., pp. 55 ff.). The destruction of the Spanish vessels which belonged to the 
Windward Fleet is described by Veitia Linage, p. 205. 
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Even without this last action Modyford was having difficulty in 
reconciling the government at home to his enterprises, and that gov- 
ernment was having increasing difficulty in evading the reproaches 
of the Spanish ambassador. In August, 1668, the ambassador had 
protested against the insolence of the English privateers, but was 
put off without satisfaction by Arlington. 127 The news of the 
taking of Porto Bello had evoked more insistent demands for redress 
and for stricter faith in the keeping of the peace. 

The situation was a rather delicate one for the ministers of 
Charles II. Lord Arlington examined the treaty of 1667 for a loop- 
hole of escape, but had to admit that "as to the Peace with Spain 
in the Indies, the article of the Treaty that stipulates it seems to be 
as large and comprehensive as those of any other Treaties by virtue 
of which his Majesty has now peace with any of his neighbours". 128 
The answer finally returned to the complaints of Spain refused to 
discuss specific offenses or promise restitution, but covered the whole 
issue with the statement that the king's subjects did not enjoy peace 
in the Indies. 129 

Yet although the government was unwilling to disavow Mody- 
ford's action officially, he seems not to have got off scot-free from 
censure. Albemarle was ill at the time and unable to defend his 
kinsman, so Modyford, irritated and frightened, made shift to 
defend himself. He sent home a long narrative of his relations 
with the privateers, enumerating all his reasons for encouraging 
them and the grievances that the Jamaicans cherished against Spain. 
He stated that he had given the privateers commissions for taking 
ships only, not for landing, and that he always " reproved " them 
for so acting, especially in the business of Porto Bello and Mara- 
caibo, but because of their numbers and his lack of definite orders, 
he thought it wise not to punish them. He denied that he had 
received any considerable sum from the privateers, declaring that 
the admiral's tenths were always sent home, while the king's fifteenths 
were expended on the fortifications of Port Royal. 130 

The most remarkable feature of Modyford's defense was a letter 
which he wrote to the Spanish ambassador, on the theory, evidently, 
that the matter might be settled out of court, as it were. His con- 
tention was that in view of the distaste for war shown by Spaniards 
in the Indies, the ambassador should thank him, Modyford, for 
calling his attention to the usefulness of the privateers; if the 

127 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., January 7/17, 1669, pp. 1-2. 

™Ibid., 1668, p. 641. 

1X1 Ibid., January 26/February 5, 1670, p. 54. 

130 Ibid., August 23, 1669, pp. 38-40. 
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English did not employ them, the French would, and that would be 
still worse for Spain. 131 

Although in this letter Modyford professed great confidence in 
the goodness and wisdom of his sovereign, he was sufficiently 
alarmed to show a hitherto unexercised vigor in reducing the priva- 
teers to obedience. At the end of 1669 he was able to report that 
most of the privateers had turned merchants trading with the In- 
dians for tallow, turtle-shell, and logwood; others hunted on Cuba 
for hog and beef. 132 Both of these industries were carried on 
regardless of Spanish prohibitions, but they were lesser offenses 
than privateering. Some became planters in Jamaica, and the rest 
persisted in seeking Spanish prizes and smuggled them in — not a 
difficult thing to do, probably, with all the tradesmen of Jamaica 
willing to connive at the irregularity. Just at this time the French 
governor of Tortuga was forbidden to grant letters of marque, 
" which in this juncture fell out very happy for us ", Modyford 
admitted. 133 For the moment it looked as if the buccaneers had run 
their tether, but unfortunately Spain had chosen the very time of 
their subsiding to attempt retaliation. 

The Queen Regent of Spain, unable to obtain satisfaction from 
Charles II. in the matter of the privateers, in April, .1669, probably 
after the news of the sack of Maracaibo and Gibraltar had reached 
her, ordered her governors in the Indies to proclaim war on the 
English in those parts, and to dispossess them of their " ships, 
islands, places, and ports ", to which end the governors were allowed 
to issue letters of reprisal. 134 This new local war did not actually 
begin until March, 1670, when two Spanish privateers fell upon 
some ships from Jamaica attempting to trade with the Spanish colo- 
nies. 135 Modyford was all warlike ardor immediately, but his pa- 
tron, Albemarle, had died early in 1670, and he had need to be 
careful where he stepped. He reported the aggressions of the 
Spaniards to Arlington and begged permission to retaliate. 136 

The Secretary of State was particularly anxious to avoid antago- 
nizing Spain further, since Sir William Godolphin was at this time 
in Madrid endeavoring to secure a treaty which should make a peace 
beyond the Line possible, and should acknowledge explicitly 
England's possessions and rights in the Indies. Arlington ex- 
plained this to Modyford and instructed him to keep the privateers 

131 Ibid., June 15, 1669, pp. 27-28. 

132 Ibid., November 30, 1669, p. 46. 
1S3 Ibid. 

134 Ibid., January 26/February 5, 1670, p. 54. 

135 Ibid., March 18, 1670, pp. 58-59. 
lse Ibid., May 5, 1670, p. 65. 
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in whatever state his letter should find them, obliging them, in any 
case, to abstain from hostilities on land. 137 

His letter found them in a very belligerent state indeed, for two 
occurrences had led Modyford to abandon discretion and commit 
himself to war without waiting for instructions. The first was an 
attack on the north coast of Jamaica by a Spanish captain named 
Rivera, who had gone a-buccaneering with zest, and now left behind 
him, nailed to a tree, a bombastic challenge to Henry Morgan to 
come and fight him. 138 The second was the act of the Dutch gov- 
ernor of Curacao, who, having in some way obtained an original 
commission of reprisal granted by the governor of St. Jago de Cuba 
in accordance with the orders of the Queen of Spain, sent it to 
Modyford, 139 thinking, no doubt, that to keep alive the old enmity 
between Englishman and Spaniard was the best way of securing to 
the Dutch uninterrupted enjoyment of the Spanish trade in the 
Indies. 

The people of Jamaica were panic-stricken, believing that mighty 
preparations were in train for their destruction. A night-watch 
was established at Port Royal, the militia was regulated, and the 
inhabitants were ordered to keep in their houses a specified quantity 
of arms and ammunition. At the order of the council, Modyford 
appointed Henry Morgan commander-in-chief of all the ships fitted 
or to be fitted for the defense of Jamaica, instructing him to capture 
or destroy all Spanish vessels that he might meet, and, in case he 
found it feasible, to land and attack St. Jago or any other place 
where troops or stores were being collected to send against Jamaica. 140 

Morgan, now enjoying the dignity of admiral, at once set about 
assembling a fleet of privateers that should accomplish the designs 
suggested in his instructions. Arlington's order to maintain the 
privateers in statu quo arrived before any hostile move had been 
made from Jamaica, and Modyford communicated them to the 
admiral, " strictly charging him to observe the same, and behave 
with all moderation possible in carrying on this war". 141 Morgan 
replied that he would obey as far as possible, but that necessity 
would compel him to land in the Spaniards' country for wood, 
water or food ; however, unless he were assured that the enemy 
were mustering troops or collecting stores for the rumored descent 
on Jamaica, he would not attack their towns. Then he departed 
for his old rendezvous at the Isle de Vache. 142 

137 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., June 12, 1670, pp. 68-69. 

13s Ibid., June 28, 1670, p. 72, and October 31, 1670, p. 122. 

139 Ibid., June 29, 1670, p. 72. 

140 Ibid., July 2, 1670, pp. 73-74- 

141 Ibid., August 20, 1670, p. 82. 

142 Ibid. 
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The hostilities — or the war, as both parties estimated it — were 
entirely insignificant on the Spanish side, being confined to the efforts 
of a few privateers, although a Spanish captive told Morgan in 
October of that year .that he had seen the people of Carthagena 
" listed and all in arms offensive against the English ". 143 But 
Morgan was naturally desirous of magnifying the casus belli in 
order that he might have an excuse for any aggressions that he 
might see fit to commit, and doubtless found means of forcing this 
sort of deposition from his prisoners. 144 

On the part of Jamaica, however, a great deal of activity was 
shown. The captain who had so valorously challenged Morgan to 
do battle was killed in an engagement with a Jamaica privateer, 
and his ship made prize. 145 Three privateers went up the Nicaragua 
River and took and pillaged the town of Granada. 146 In September 
Morgan dispatched his vice-admiral, Collier, with six sail to the 
Main to reconnoitre. As the best way of obtaining information of 
the enemy's movements, he took the town of Rio de la Hacha, 
remained in possession of it a month, and returned to Morgan with 
provisions for the fleet and with prisoners who deposed that in 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and Panama soldiers were being enlisted 
for the conquest of Jamaica. 147 

Morgan did not leave the Isle de Vache until December, 1670, 
when he had assembled a fleet of about fifteen hundred men. The 
captains, in council of war, unanimously decided "that it stands 
most for the good of Jamaica and safety of us all to take Panama, 
the President thereof having granted several commissions against 
the English". 148 The first objective point was the island of Provi- 
dence which Mansvelt and his buccaneers had captured in 1665. 
It was garrisoned at this time by three hundred Spaniards, who sur- 

143 Ibid., April 20, 1671, p. 202. 

144 " Spanish gold and silver is the only cause of the quarrel ; and they can 
easily make a ground for the contest, for the first design is the getting of 
prisoners, whom they force, some by torments, to say that either at Carthagena, 
Porto Bello, or other maritime place, they are mustering a fleet to invade Jamaica ; 
and those who will not subscribe what they know not are cut in pieces, shot, or 
hanged." Ibid., August 21, 1671, p. 253, Richard Browne, surgeon on the Panama 
expedition, to Williamson. 

145 Ibid., October 31, 1670, p. 120. 

"'Ibid. 

147 Ibid., April 20, 1671, p. 202. 

1,s Ibid., Morgan's account. There are three other accounts of the Panama 
expedition by participants ; two of these are in Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., April 4, 
1671, p. 190, Copy of the Relation of Wm. Fogg, and August 21, 1671, p. 252, by 
the surgeon, Richard Browne. The third is in Esquemeling, vol. I., pt. in., pp. 
18 ff. All four agree substantially as to the main facts, though Browne is very 
acrimonious toward Morgan. 
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rendered the day after the siege began. From here Morgan sent 
forward a detachment of four or five hundred men under one of 
his captains to take Chagre Castle, which guarded the way across 
the isthmus to Panama. They were successful in this, though with 
the loss of one hundred and fifty men. A week later the admiral 
joined them, and leaving two hundred men to guard the larger 
boats, started with twelve hundred buccaneers up the Chagre River. 
Five leagues they covered by water, and then marched another five 
to Panama. 

Outside the city the attacking party was met by a Spanish force 
of about twenty-five hundred men, whp fired one volley and fled 
before the charge of the buccaneers. The city, however, had been 
set on fire by the Spanish, and only the churches and a hundred or 
so houses in the suburbs remained standing when the English took 
possession. The spoils were a disappointment, amounting to but 
thirty thousand pounds. According to Morgan's account, the great 
wealth of the town had been removed several weeks before, when 
the inhabitants had warning of the expedition. This explanation, 
however, was not acceptable to some of his men, who suspected the 
admiral of having withheld for himself the most valuable portion 
of the spoils. 149 

The return of the fleet was disastrous; provisions gave out and 
many vessels were cast away in the heavy storms that met them. 
One report states that four-fifths of the men that left Jamaica on 
the expedition were lost. 150 Nevertheless, the Council of Jamaica 
passed a vote of thanks to Morgan and approved his action 
throughout. 151 

This was the last ambitious exploit of the buccaneers of Ja- 
maica, for a little later Modyford's regime came to an end. Sir 
William Godolphin had succeeded in negotiating with Spain the 
Treaty of Madrid, signed July 18, 1670, the month after Modyford 
began his war. The treaty promised peace and amity between the 
subjects of the two kings in America and the West Indies, called 
for the revocation of all letters of marque and reprisal, and the 
cessation of hostilities. Spain acknowledged England's possession 
of those parts of the New World of which she was in occupation 

us it xhey loaded the mules . . . with plate and other good plunder to the 
value of above 70,000 /., besides other rich goods, and cheated the soldiers of a 
very vast sum, each man having but 10 /. a share, and the whole number not being 
above 1,800. At Chaugrave they gave what they pleased, for which ... we must 
be content or else clapped in irons." Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., August 21, 1671, 
p. 252, Richard Browne to Williamson. 

150 Ibid., July 7, 1671, p. 241. 

151 Ibid., May 31, 1671, p. 220. 
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at the time of the treaty, though no places or boundaries were named. 
Finally each party agreed to abstain from any attempt to trade in 
the territories of the other in America. 152 

It is probable that Spain made the recall and punishment of 
Modyford a condition to her acceptance of the treaty. Rumors that 
a change of governors might be expected had reached Jamaica by 
the middle of 1670, 153 and Modyford's letters show that he himself 
was aware of them in October of that year. 154 Even before the 
taking of Panama the commission of Sir Thomas Lynch to be 
governor of Jamaica had been drafted, 155 and he arrived in Port 
Royal at the end of 1671. In accordance with his instructions he 
sent Modyford a prisoner to England to answer for exceeding his 
powers and disregarding orders in the matter of the privateers. 158 
He was committed to the Tower where, apparently through Arling- 
ton's influence and in spite of the efforts of the second Duke of 
Albemarle to obtain his release, he remained until 1674, 157 return- 
ing to Jamaica the following year. He may be regarded as the 
scapegoat of Lord Arlington, who, as Secretary of State, had tacitly 
allowed him to experiment with the privateers until their uselessness 
for any real gain was evident, and then had handed him over to the 
punishment demanded by Spain. 

Henry Morgan was also dispatched to England to defend his 
raids on the Spanish towns, 158 but his commission from Modyford 
proved sufficient justification for everything that he had done. He 
was handsomely lionized in London as the hero on whom Drake's 
mantle had fallen and amused his entertainers with stories of 
Spanish treasure and English adventure. 159 At court he caught 
momentarily the fancy of the king who made a knight of him. 16 * 
In 1675 he returned to Jamaica as lieutenant-governor of the island 
and commander-in-chief of its forces, 161 and until the end of his life 
figured turbulently in local politics. 

In Jamaica Lynch in his turn dealt with the problem of sup- 
pressing the privateers. For the moment he seemed on the verge 
of success. The terrible loss of life at Panama, the unprofitable- 

162 Dumont, vol. VII., pt. i., pp. 137-139. 
™Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., August 7, 1670, p. 78. 
154 Ibid., October 31, 1670, p. 121. 
1M Ibid., September 23, 1670, p. 105. 
156 Ibid., January (?), 1671, pp. 159-160. 

1H Letters to Sir loseph Williamson (Camden Soc. Pub.), I. 122 ; also, Hatton 
Correspondence, II., June 24, 1673. 

™Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., December 17, 1671, p. 299. 

"'Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn (London, 1857), II. 93. 

160 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., November 20, 1674, p. 623. 

161 Ibid., November 6, 1674, P- 617. 
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ness of the expedition, the recall and imprisonment of Modyford 
and Morgan, who had conducted the miserable little war — all dis- 
credited privateering, and a humbled Jamaica welcomed the new 
peace. The island had been sadly distracted from the orderly and 
prosperous life of the other English plantations. Sober, indus- 
trious people were afraid to settle in a place where property was 
insecure from the constant danger of invasion. Laborers, artisans, 
merchants, and planters were tempted away to cruise for a liveli- 
hood instead of working for it, hence planting languished and pro- 
visions were dear. Some few enriched themselves through specula- 
tion in privateers' booty and then departed to spend their wealth 
elsewhere. The one considerable town, Port Royal, was a place 
of dram-shops, ill-kept lodgings, and shoddy stores where drunken- 
ness and immorality were encouraged that seamen might the more 
easily be parted from their money. 

Lynch applied himself to his task with great energy and honesty 
of intention. He dispatched the two frigates placed at his service 
here and there among the islands to the haunts of the privateers to 
wheedle and threaten them into port. He notified the Spanish 
governors in the Indies of the recent treaty, and returned to them 
as many as he could collect of the negro slaves taken by Morgan's 
buccaneers, receiving in reply " many compliments of Panama ". 162 
He wrote, too, to the French governor at Tortuga, requesting him 
to refuse reception there to all English privateers. 163 At the time, 
however, there was no governor of recognized authority in Tortuga, 
the buccaneers being in rebellion against the French West India 
Company which had shown a disposition to prevent their trading 
except with the company's ships. 164 Such professional pirates as 
were frightened away from Jamaica were welcome reinforcements 
to the mutineers. More than Lynch at first realized took refuge 
there and assisted in forcing the company to compromise. When 
Louis XIV. took up once more in 1672 his designs upon the Nether- 
lands, they found easy cover under French letters of marque for 
the old piracy. The scum of the Indies drifted away from Jamaica 
to Hispaniola and Tortuga where aliens of any nation or reputation 
were received with obliging catholicity. The pirate ship La Trom- 
peuse, which enjoyed a brief but exciting career in the role of 
French man-of-war in 1684, had a crew which included — besides 
Frenchmen — Scotch, Dutch, English, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedes, 
Irish, New Englanders, negroes, and Indians. 103 Lynch complained 

162 Cal. St. P., A. and W. I., August 20, 1671, p. 247. 

163 Ibid. 
161 Ibid. 

163 Ibid., September 12, 1684, p. 86. 
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that " the French Governor . . . never refuses commissions, whether 
before or after capture of a prize, provided he receives some present, 
as, for instance, a tenth share." 166 Protests from the English am- 
bassador at Paris against this encouragement of piracy evoked only 
polite denial of the whole condition of affairs. 167 The Indies 
were as far away from peace as ever. 

Such privateers as came in to Port Royal on hearing of the 
recall and surrendered to Lynch, being pardoned, sailed off to 
Yucatan in quest of logwood, an illicit trade which was to be the 
spring of fresh violence and robbery in those seas with Spain as 
aggressor and English merchantmen as prey, and no reprisal allowed. 
The Royal African Company had now abandoned the old policy of 
force and was trying to insinuate itself peaceably into the Spanish 
slave-trade; it was, therefore, unwilling that Spanish confidence 
should be shaken again by the enterprise of English privateers, what- 
ever the sufferings of English traders. 168 Between French and 
Spanish pirates, the commerce of the British West Indies paid 
dearly for the escapades of Henry Morgan and others of his kind. 
England, to her surprise, was not the sole arbiter of peace beyond 
the Line. " There are many pirates about our seas ", reports a 
Jamaican in 1699, " and the French make us no restitution nor the 
Spaniards spare anything they can master, so that we are in an ill 
case with our hands bound and must stand still to be buffetted." 169 

But although the licensing of privateers by English governors in 
time of peace ended with Modyford's administration, enough English 
pirates escaped the vigilance of Lynch's frigates to sustain old tra- 
ditions not unsuccessfully. "This cursed trade has been so long 
followed, and there is so many of it, that like weeds or Hidras they 
spring up as fast as we can cut them down ", wrote Lynch in dis- 
couragement. 170 The pirates were more wary than in Modyford's 
time, contenting themselves with what they could make prize of at 
sea and working independently of each other instead of in fleets. 

166 Ibid., September 29, 1682, pp. 301-302. 

m Ibid., February 14, 1683, p. 383, and same date, p. 385. 

108 Sir William Godolphin, ambassador to Spain, after trying vainly to obtain 
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The governor of the Danish Island of St. Thomas did not scruple 
to encourage such as brought their prizes to him. 171 But the Carib- 
bean no longer sufficed them. Buccaneers such as Dampier, Sharpe, 
Cook, and Wafer, who have left accounts of their exploits, trans- 
ferred their attention to the commerce of the South Sea, and did 
not fare badly. Others found a headquarters at New Providence 
in the Bahamas, and by combining smuggling with piracy were soon 
in alliance with the colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. 172 In 1724 
England was still trying to quell these pirates by administering semi- 
occasional chastisement with a man-of-war. 173 

So widespread was the evil, so irresponsible the international 
conscience — if such a thing may be supposed to exist — that the best 
efforts of such honest officials as Lynch counted for nothing. 
Piracy ruled in the West Indies until, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the imperative demand for security in trade 
brought about gradually a systematic and adequate policing of 
the seas. 

Violet Barbour. 

171 Cat. St. P., A. and W. I., June 24, 1684, p. 657. 

172 " All the news of America is, the swarming of pirates not only on these 
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173 Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of Lady Du Cane p. 20. 



